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— -- This documents-evolved because^studies c^nqer-ning s^-x 

socialization patterns were available from only a limited number 
>cieties* In addit^Uon to examining available research findings. 



author develops ajnumber of relevant hypotheses with respect to 
jral selected societ^ies — the United States^ Russiar- Greece, India, 



role 
of soc: 
the 
seve] 

and Eastern Europe. Thes^ hypotheses are: (1) eqiialitarian ideologies 
superimposed by the state may increase the range of women's 
educational, and occupational options but* may have .-little effect on 
sex role socialization and the degree of sex stereotyping; (2) 
same-sex play grpups that provide girls with competitive experiences 
as -well as acceptance and prestige^' for winning and/pr mixed-sex 
friendship groups that replace djff^ing^ singly or in combination, can 
enable girls to develop intellectually and, to achieve highly withorut 
fear of loss^pf femininity and 'popularity;. (3) in societies in^v(*hich 
there" are fofmali^fed institutionalized patterns of sex role - \ • 
socialization and \sex discrimination, - there is no need for infqrinal 
indirect, and disgViised sex discrimination* (Author/PC) ./^ 
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I ^ NATIONAL INSTI TUTE OF 

Const ant ina SaTalios-Kothschil'd THIS DOCUMENT MAS BEEM REPRO 

' ^ n • -J ' ' J TV - J. * OUCEO EXACTLY AS RE'CEIVEO fROW 

Professor of Sociology and Director, 't«e personor organizahonorigin 

^ A J- ' • ATlNGlT POINTS OF VIEW OR OPJM»OMS 

r amiiy .Kesearcn Center, stated oo not necessarily repre 

L J * , ^. . TT • ^ . - 5»ENT Of P iClAL NATIONAL INSTITUTE or 

. Wayne State University ^eoucat^n position or policy 

. Because studies concerning sex role socialization -patterns "are^ avail- 

able froin 9nly a limited number of societies,, in a(fctrtin to examining 

\ * - ' i 

.available research findings we shall develop a nuiuber of relevant hypdtl^eses 
vith rest>ect -to some s^elected societies vhich deserve special int erests r 
in examining available research findings or %ti formulating hypotheses 
concerning sex role socialization patterns and consequences for women's 
professional roles, it is important to delineate the core factors which 
might bring abbut changes in sex role socialization, . - . 

^ . . There is some evidence th'at the following types of major macro- 

rl sociological changes can bring, about significant changes in at least ^ ' » 

some aspects of the status of women: ^ ^ 

^ 1: Major^shifts in political, ideologies that entail social equaJ-ity 
^ ' -' ^ as-^sQDasic principle and that jB^ecifically spell out equality between men 

and' women. The Marxist and the Kaoist socio-rpolitical ^ideologies are 
, '^-^tstandi^ differentially^d|itei^reted and implemented in the 

V v/^^>^>?*'^* > '^^^ different Eastem»^Ei:^6*'an nations as well 'as in' Cuba and 



/^^'^. / \: r^ 'china. 

^''ir — -Major^-a.deological .change^ ei^pressed through some kind of a 



soc^iel tove^ient such a^, the Women,'s. Liberation Movefi^ent in, the United 
'>yy . ' • States i)r the-Sex Role Debate in Sc^ilnavian, nations . 

2:^- Crises., especially those c^r'aati^g- manpower shortages , such as, 
-■^^x:^'^ natipnal'i^ uprisings, r^volutijDns , and: guerrilla warfare (Lipman- 
/sArnien^J^^^^Ty^^^ iTie^ceptifeC^ are usually allowed 




to actively participate in nationalist uprisings, revolutions, and 
guerrilla warfare especially when: the risks are quite high and 
feveryone willing to fight and die represents a valuable resource. 
In addition, the longer such cris 3 last and the more men become in- 
volved, the more acute the manpower shorta'ges become in mainy xi'^oJ-^ 
positions and occupations that must be filled, if the society is to 
'continue functioning. And, h^iice, women are usually increasingly 
allowed to fill theiri'. 

Let us now exajpne what types of and to what extent changes in some 
aspects of the status of women occur as a result of the stimulus factors 
presented and how these changes are or may be linked to changes in sex 
role Socialization patterns. First, in the U.S.S.R. and the Eastern 
E\iropean nations, about which considerable evidence is available^ all 
indications show that women's educational and occupational opti6ns spread 
over a much wider range than is true for most o^^^^ societies (Finland 
being an outs,tanding exception) (Bodge, I966 ;-^&&filids-^poths child, 197^; 
Suilerot, 197I; Barker, 1972). However, there is also a concensus that 
the widening of women's educational and occupational options is not re- 
lated to women* s* greater chances for occupational upward mobility, espec- 

V * 

ially to top prestigious, power-vested, or decision-making positions 
'(Sokolowsk^, 1965; Barker, 1972; Alzon, 1^73). And there has* been no 
redefinition of men's and women's roles in the l^^mily and the sbciety 
so tnat Vomen, even, wh^n they work in the same occupations as their 
husbands, have the responsibility fo^ housework and chi|.d cai^e (Barker, 
1972; ;a^n, 1973; Safilios-Rothsci^ild, 197^)- In fact, Russian women^ 
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sperfti, after work, on. the average 2.3-k hours per in housework 
and chi;Ld care and 5 hours on Sunday, vol-king at home 3 times as much as' * 
their husbands vho-^enjoy 'twice as much leisure time as their wives .Vsai^kei? 
1972; Alzon, 1973) ♦ Actually ;"for some- categoi-ies of women (such as 
night 3hift workers) sleep becomes the most rare coininodJty (Barker, 

f 

1972) ^d physica^L exhaustion is reported^to plague all -Mgmen* 

^ \ ' ^ ; . ^ 
Vj?li le there are no specif ic R esearch studies on sex role snpial1 za- 

tion in the U.S»;S.R^. or any of the Eastern European nations, it is^ pos- 

sible to hypothesize about children's socialization messages ♦ Children 

in thes^e societies are exposed to different, sex stratification systems"* ' M 

than the one prevailing in the United States, \hHe here children per- 

ceive that within each class there is a sex stratification system, the - 

differences between men's and women's individual (and not derived*) sTc- 

cess to ,p.^come, prestige, and paver become wider in the .middle ^a^S upper 

middle class; clhildrpn in^the U^S^S.R, and Eastern Suropefi^ ^societies 

probably perceive a more uniform -picture of a meshed^^cial and sex 

stratification system : ^omen occupy sizeable portions of the lower 

and lower middle strata^V while men overwHelmingly dominate the higher 

strata* Hot does the significant breakdown of sex-differentiation 'in 

educational and occupational choices affect boys and' gfrls ' sex. ^le 

conceptions? And in the absence of masculine 'and femfnine.^ccupations , 



* It must be clarified here that we are consistently talking abQut women's 
inciividually achieved position in stratification, systems rather than the 
position' In which they.^may be classified on the bdsis of thein .derived* 
"Status through their husb^and's achievements. 

' • ' ' -, ■ • ■ 'V: 



to what do boys and girls attribsate the perceived social inequalities 
based on sex? And how do boys ank girls evaluate men and Vomen^ when 
they are exposed t^ql and ^socialized yby mothers who not only can do what- 
ever their father .can in terms of'' occupation a|:id'knpvledge "t^oit in ad- 
dition ^ make their lives comPortable and' . .provide for aXl their 
needs?. Is vomen^^s self-efeteem In these societies '.much higher than that 

__o f 'American, vpmenl And_do_Jiiea^ evaTuatfe nea-^anijl-V-pmen^q-ually ?— ^^ueh-e-x-^ 

citing research awaits to-be carried out in this area.' 

Second, several societies have been affected by organized ideolo- 
ries directly aiming to change the status of x/omen^ eithe'r expressed through 
social movements^ such as in the United States, England, iiolland, Canada,A 
Australia or through milder discussions, leading to social policy^such as^. 

the Sex Role. Debate in the Scandinavian ^countries . A distinctive feature 

iff ' ' 

of these ideologies loosely'^-eferred :to as t€e' Women's Liberation ideology, 
has been the goal of nc?t only widening wonliri's educational ^d occupa- " 
tional options and equalizing access to md-.tfe^^men^ of women in educa- 
tion and employment but also the redefin|$ion'^§f the roles of men and 
women, and the change of woman-to-woman a^-i^mao-to-woman -"interpersonal 
relations. Because of this equai emphases ^Sn Redefinition of men'*^' and 



Women's roYes and on the eradication of i^jfternalized sex 'role stereotypes 
that act as psychological barriers, efforts have been' made to break down 
the social structural as well as the psychological, internalized barriers 
to sex equality. Thus, some social' pplrcy, legislation, and "social pres- 
sure^ hks aimed , in ord(^^ th diminish the degree of s'ex-diffei*entia- 
tion in boys' and girls' socialization experiences in* school /in readings > 



in ine(^, etc. .Such efforts 'hdve'been more ^ysteniatic and long-lasting 
inp Sweden where since I962, girls and boys. are required to take the same^ 
courses in 'the el^mel^Bry school so, that boy^^^must take cooking, sewing 
and cjaild care , dnd girls nuist take manual handJ>cr'afts and other "mascu- 
^lirfe" subj,ects (Linner, 1971). * Elementary school textbooks free of 
sexism were already availabie_and-axs^4--iif^^ In^ddition, 
legislative changes such as the normalization of xxart-tinfe work for men 
and v^men*, the transformation of maternity leaves into paid six month 
parental leaves that can be taken in any portion by fathers or mothers 
and the availability ;of ^21 days of paid leave p^r year to fathers and 
Ejothers to enjoble them^to stay home/ and take- ctoe of sick childrei), have 

all* contributed to a partial redefinition, of Swedish men.'s and woman's 

t> ^ .7 ^ • - 

roles (Safiilos-Rothschjj-ld, 197^").' Thus /already in I969, 11 percent 
Of fathers in Gothenburg were reported as having stayed home to^take 
care of a sick 'child and 72 percent of the Swedish hus^)ands shared the 

^ / — 

responsibility of 'Vashing ^p" with theirVives, 66 p^^eent shared the 
responsibility of cooking, and 63 percent shared cleaning (Woman in Sweden 
in' -the Light of Statistics, I97I).' 

In th^ light of the, above changes in at least some of the school 

' ' ' ^- J 

socialization "experiences" of |oyS| and girls m^p:n the role models pro- 

vide^by mothers and fathers with regard' to *di vis ion of labor atnd respon- 
sibility in the 'family, itj^could be expected that young. Swedish children 
woul^ ^ave le^s sex^ole stereotypes than older children who have bene- 

f;tted'les5 from recent^ charjges^ A study; however, conducted in I969 

* ., ' , • 

in Uppsala reports tha^ i)oy^ and girls aged 5, 8, 11 and I5 were equally 



aware of ^and infl\4lte'ced bjr sex role stereotypes, while-. girls were aware 




earlier and to a greater extent than boys (Dahl, I969). 'Another recent 
sj;,Ai(2y*'' showed that despite many structural changes, mothers §tii\ "hold 
a double standard in their expectations ^of boys and girls. Thus, they 



. tend to4:>e-inueii-mare-1x)leraaitnoT'^b^rF^;/rule'b and deviant behavior 

while they expect 'girls^ to conform to i-ules and social conventions much 
more than boys ("Some Data on Sex Ro^e Socialization in Sweden", 1975^ 
Interestly enough the father *s role was confined to playing with chil- 
dren, to consoling them and to taking care of them in the night. 

Thus, it seems that even when^structural changes 'directly affect 
the sex role s'^ocialization patterns, the sociailization outcome is not 
immediately modified and the extent of sex role stereotyping not reduced. 
Host probably vhen^the Swedish Children who at present are 5-10 years -old 
will have children and a greater variety of structural chahges in this 
area will have come about, -che sex rol^ socializp^tion patterns may be 
nore profoundly affected and the socialization outcome more markedly 
different. ^ - - 

Third, in examining societies which have undei*gon!^-,wars as* crises 
involving manpower shortages ,/Lipman-Blui5en * s (1973) research has alreaiL 
established f®r several societies that a de-dif ferehtiatim process t^^ 
place that provides women ifrith a greater range of occupational and uolitl- 
cal options. This higher/* degree of women's paf^ ieipiati on, in ^employment ,j 
different occupations ^d politics during wars , tends to diminish* after/' 
the crisi$ is oVer but' the leVeling^off 'point , is usually .higher tha^r H\ \ 



was before the onset of the .^crisis (Mpman-Blumen , 1973). Ttie avail- 
^able data from Greece agree with Lipman-Blumen's data from the United 
States and England i / 

Before 1939, ureece was a traditional, rural, Mediterranean society 
resembling the Middle Eastern and North African Ar^ ^o^'c^eties in terms 
of social structure as well as prevailing ^values ^a^ atti<tudes especially 
Ljiose pertaining to the dominant cultural value honor,' The status o|f ; . 
women was quite low in^ all^ respects , illiteracy rales for women >eing '( 
high, paid employment rare, birth rar^s high, no politica^Ur-i^tl for 
wom^n, and the honor ^code so restricJtive that women-^Sr^e altogether de- 
prived of 'freedom, including that of physical mobility unless in the com- 
pany of older women, husband, father, or brother. From 1939 
through 19I49 an uninterrupted chain of crises took place in /^V. 
Greec^ the Italian War; the Italian and then the German occupation 
and the underground guerrilla warfare; and the communist uprising right 
after the end of the Second World War and the ensuing long civil war up 
t'o 19^9. Throughout this decade, women increasingly played an active 
rol^e in fighting, particularly* in the underground guerrilla warfare and 
the civil war, both extremely risky and uncertain warfare activities. 
During this decade of crisis in which women were equally involved, with 
men ih' secret organizations and- guerrilla warfare groups and were risk- 
i?ig their liyes as frequently, these and other women not directly in- 
yolved were increasingly allowed to enroll in masculine fields^ to take 
positions never before open to women, and to enjoy more freedom , in- 
cluding more sexual freedom. Probably djue to the extende^d (furati,on""or 



th^ accuinulated crises, tjie de-differentiation process involved perman- 
ent structural changes that persisted and evolved aft.er the end of the 
crises • Thus, beginning with 1950 when national .^st;atistics became 
again available ,; birth -rates had drastically declined and continued 
to declmd slowly but steadily throughout the 50 's and 6o's. Tlie rate 
of illiteracy diminished drastically; women increasingly entered mas- 
culine occupations; abortion, although illegal, was practiced widely, 
safely, and^at a^^low cost by all reputable physicians; and the practice 
of "surgical virginity" indicated that premarital sex had spread to 
rural and traditional urban girls who were still concerned about main- 
taining the facade ^f virginity (Safilios-Rothschild, I969). 

V.liile all thes^ changes are well documented and could be attributed 

\ ' s ' • 

to the long-term de-differentiation^ processes during the decade of "crises 

to 

it is difficult to assess, the extent and the linkages by which these 
changes affect ;the seX role socializatioh patterns. One clear-cyt direct 
linkage can be found in the de creased bi^th rates resultihg in a consid— 
erable number of one-girl families (or, two-girl families),' especially 
in the^ middle and upper middle classes in Athens and the ui^ban areas (i,n 
which the average number of childi;en is 1.2) ♦ In the case of one-girl 
families, the girl is socialized to high alchievement through her parents » 
high educational and occupational expectations as well'ks through continu- 
ous encouragement and support. "'.These girls are expected to carry tiie 
family name (which they literally d6 by mqan^ of hyphenated names after 



marriage) and are>socialized without much regard to sex role stereot^^s, 
at leastj in the ar^a o£ achievement (Safilios-Rothschild, 1972, p. 32). 



i 
r 



They are not only free but they are encouraged to ent^r hig}i .pres- 
tige and high paying occupations that will assure them of a higher social 
position, but no information is-available as to whether their freedom from 
'se-^ role stereotypes in this area is accompanied by similar freedom from 
V sex^ole stereotypes in other life seciiors. ^ 

' On the other hand, some socialization <experiences of Greelc^irls that 
cannot be attributed to the decade* of crises are of crucial impOTtance 
for tile development of high self-esteem, .the freedom to "achieve and to 
develop themselves without mirroring the desirability of their choices in 
their popularity among boys.. The play "patterns of urban middle and upper 
middle class .''girls between the ages of 8-13^ or i^i reveal the existence of 
same-sex, well organized groups which meet regularly in a park or a street 
to play a variety of competitive games with another similar group of girls 
Winning in these games carries individual and collective prestige and may 
lea^ to a leadership^ position within the group; hence, qompetition is 
usually fierce. 'The important features of these play groups are that: 
(a) girls are competitive, aggressive, and fight for prestj^ge and leader- 
ship; (b) dxiring these years 'girls are totally uninterested in boys whom 
t^^ey find boring '^d a nuisance, thus resembling the adolescent psychology 



4f American boys vis-a-vis girls ^ and (c) they have high esteem for the 
winners and the leaders which most probably facilitates in turn the , ' ' 
development of high self-esteem, especially when Successful and well-liked 
in the all-girl group. ^ • 

This play stage is followed by a stage during which girls^ become 
slowly interested in boys, not romantically but as coir^anions -with whom 
to go out socially* Tais social- outing does not ^ however, take the form . 



of dyadic dating* Instead, a parea is formed, that is a gr«oup of bojcfe 

and girls who do things together like: going to parties, the movies, 

to the theater, and so on* There is no pairi^ng between* individual boys * 

and girls and in fact such pai^ng is strictly tabooed* If it would 

occur, the couple would be teased and laughed at and forced to withdraw 

from the parea* This type of group friendship persists through high. 

school and goes on throughout college, although the composition of a^ 

Par^a may change, or the individual may shift from one parea to another* 

The existence of a parea in these girls' lives froF; the time they ^e. 15^-16 

years old is of great significance since Lt provides -them with a variety of 

t « 

friendly and congenial boys to dance with, to' talk with, to try out..thoughtJ 
t "i 

on, to go out with, , — of course, always in a group with other girls* 
•^he boys in the parea provide them with acceptance and security that ' 
prevents them from compfting with other girls for the attention of and 
acceptance by a boy; instead they share with other girls a number of 
boys* Thiis,.they do not have to mold their personalities .to please and.' 
flatter the boys; on the 'contrary, boys and girls have a chance within 

^ r 

the context of t\ie parea to g^t to know each other and accept each other 

0 

as they are* Because^ they get to know and like each other, pccasionally - 
a boy and girl'who belonged to the same parea for many years start dating 
each other in. their eai-ly 20 's, but always outside the context of th^ parea * 

-It can be hypothesized that the Greek institution of parea allows <x 
girl to. achieve highly ^in school (the public high school being sex- 
segregated) without feeling anxious that, she may be lessi^ popular- among 
boys and, therefore enjpy less social life, because of her scholastic, 
success. Fun, assocat^^n with interesting boys, and social life 

ard guarante^d^lh rough the parea regarjiless of the girl's 

\ . • . 
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intelligence or scholastic success. As a matter of fact, intelligent girls 

usually have a higher status in a parea than less intelligent ones, 'ihus, 

girls are encouraged to develop their intelligence and knowledge in order * 

to be admired instead of "playing dumb" in exchange for popularity. 

It is interesting^ to note that ail Indian study of the friendship pat- 

» terns and the social club participation of adolescent beys, and girls in 

Calcutta shows that boys in general and upper mddle clasS;, girls belong 

more, Often to social clubs rather than dyadi^^^iendships . *^ocial clubs- 

in India serve about the same social functions that •the structured games 

and ' parea described above serve for Greek boys and girls/ - Thus, it was " • 

found that the Indian boys and upper iniddle class girls who joined the 

social clubs and interact within thife context with youngsters of their , ' ' 

age are socialized into competitive and lioordinated gi'oup action as \^11 

' ' • ^ 

as into leadership. It is not surprising, therefore, that the proportion 

J of girls •"who enter occupations, ^Sai-ticularly tho^e req;iiring universali^ic ^ 

and achievement-oriented dispositions, appears to be related direcytly to 

participation in age groups" rather than in dyadic friendships (Higdon Beech, 

•1972). . : 

I'luch more cross-cultura^. resed^i-ch is needed on the various plg^ activir 
ties as well as the variety of avenues for social contacts betweeii boys and 
girls outside of dating and their consequences for girls* ability to achieve 
and to make marital, educational and occupational chbices, , ^ 

' • finally, let ^us consider the case of societies in which no ideological, \ 
. political, or structural factors have stimulated changes in the status of 



^ A 



woii^en and Which are charactei^ized by. a more or less rigid social stratifi- 
cation system, i^st of the Arab societies fall in this category, with* the 
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^^^^^u^^ art laic-exception of^Tunisia vher^ 'some diiiig^s ve re' Introduced . 

^ "^ ^^ ^ ' . -^-'^ 

Dy.<tlTe Government during the'4ast"'&ecade,^';:;. ' a V-'-i..-- " 

In thes^- sooietles, ^^dmen^s social in£^ri-a}?u:ijr-;ls^^ "natural" . 

; ; . ' ^ ' . - '^z^^ * , ^* *. 

and inescapable dnda^jigid sex sliraVi^Lcati upon-religioij^ 

^an^d Wal ideologies" '^s(ven^as?,!V^^ lavs." In^this a.ocietal, context,*"^" 

sex role socializ^aftion pracftices "ancf proxies ies- are openly and 'clearly aim- ' 

\ I ^ • ' [ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ing to teach bpys tha-fi they are the dominant.^ important .'people a.nd to teach 

•girlk 'subjugafion to. men. .There ate n6 "ajnbigui€ies and no questions as to. 

who occupJ.es vhat ^sition in the sex ^stratification system ^and th^ mess'^^ge 

pas^^ed on to- girls is also clear,: there is no vgy to escape or-£o-^^ebal 

fgai.nst the system; they are entirely powerless. 'Girts are effectively 

bocialized into the inferior rol^y observing their; mothers ■ cr^T^d^ , 

"^^^V .fathers become angry at their mothers for having borile'a^ girl in- 

,>-^Ste^'d of a boy; they are bossed by their brothers (regardless of their ag^^ 

* ■ ' ' * ' ' . ' 

and^even .beaten by them * without their parents, interfering; ,they are 
unefluaily treated with regard to food since ,the best is given tc '^oys 
and, when there. is^ not^ enough food, girls are the- ones who are. left hun- 
gry;'they .cahntft but note that women aroun'd,th§in have to obey men, ' 
a^e afraid of iien, and ar^ often 'mistreated by men. In additioli, girls 



are 'clearly and openly told that they .are jiot important sp.nc'e ,they 
are only girls and that they cannot do many things because they are * ^ 
girls. ; , ■ ' ^ . , ^ . 

« 

"^.i Becaiise the sex role .socialization practices-and processes are ^ ^ 
so 'Clear and-pOwerful, most girls accept th'eir inferior position and 
do' not 'Challenge menf^#. domination. ' 11ieref;ore, while there is blatant 
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institutional sex discriminktidh, we can hypoth.esrze that the great 
' -varj-ety of indirect, informal, and disguised discrimination ' 

practices present in the United'. States and Scantiiaviah societies does 
not exist because in fact there is no need for them, 'in the absence 



of informal sex discrimination it.maylbe hypothesized that girls who 
V manage to escape the oppressive s.ex role sociali^zation caii achieve 
. ; highly^ with few obstacles in their' way, especiaily since institutional 

' ' rf - . ^-^^^ F ' 

barriers in developing societies ca^a^be lifted on the basis of par- 

» * ^ ^• , ' . 

. ticularisiic criteria. ^ There uV/actii&ll>_^5d 

V ^ upper middle clas's SH^a^B esca^ifrtt^e oppressive'-^, role-sbcialization 

' ■ - . N- * 

because their high* social status m^es them va\uaj3le pe^*e-.kid ,the 

same holds true for exoeptionally intelligent otherwise gifteT&.gi?11.1»>--. ^ 
^ fr.om other social classes whq 6ften come to'\b^ 'fe^o^nized as such by ?' 
• their parents and teacliers . Res,^arch, however, pis needed to indicate "'^""^ 

' V'. . ' Y- \ . 

■ by what mechanisms and dynamcS;^ thes-e girls e^kpe the oppressive . 
sex rolb socialization and*^ what ^aspects of thi^ocialization they - ^ /y 

. f ^ - ' ^ \ • ^ i; . ^; - ^ ^ /< . . 

^ i ^ may* not be able to es-cape. . ^ ^ 

It is evident that there is a great re sea^h gap, in the area of J ^ \y'- 

cross-cultural studies ,6f -sex role socializaticpf.'' " ''^ , \ . '""^ 

Hopefully ,r the fo^Joving hypotheses aroiind which some evid^r^ce .was \ - \ V^ "^; 
^ ^ ' presented in this paper will, stimulate extensi-S-e research in different- 
- types of societies: * ' fefet 

1. Egalitkrian ideologies superimp^ose(^^ the statq may increase 
the range women's educational and occupatioml options but can have 
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roi^ are hypothesized to be ra^oW' affecxed se^'role ideologies expressed 



bial movements, al'thou^!i .t.angibie changes '^^^.requi re 2-a^generationS 
2,. Same- sex play groups tha,t proY/de'^giVis-' with competitive exper--^ 
iences ^aa^yell as ac(jeptan(^ and prestige /for-vinning and/or ml^ed-sex • 
friendship gto'ups' (in adolesc^ce an/ ^early 'aiuittoo^) '^^^ dating"., 
singly or in comb;£na1;ioQ ai^^ hypothesise? -:e^abie,, 



to develop in- 

:ellectTiQliy^ "tj2^ achl^^^ ' ^ J 

popularity. . / • .^.n / .\ .-v. 

/ ' ' ^ ^ - \ ^ ' ' • ? 

3./ In societies vih^xlii-fch thefe are foimalWd iijstit^i'io'nalized \ ^ ' 

pattei^s, of s^x role s6ipij^iz^ion vand sex discrimination, there is- no ^ - 

need^ fqr info^mal^ .iJi.dir^^*t ; ^d disguised sex discrimination. 'Conse- ' ' ' > 

qiientp^.^ tho^ej gi£3:^B/yho;5;$£Bjage escape the sex role constraints trans- , 

• ' l^'^f^<i^^^o^^ socjaliiaiiqHo^^^to^a^ highly'^and ocTcupy important 

/f Pf^it^ons by tjeing.; i^ea^W a^i ^cept>i^n^i cages'. 
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